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I1T'^§  fVN  TO  IDIRAW" 


Carvel  School  Class  Shows  Surprising  Proficiency  in  Art; 
Students'  Drawings  Consistently  Win  Places  in  Exhibitions 


In  a  little  one-room  schoolhouse  32  miles  west  of  Edmonton, 
27  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  16,  are  surprising  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  the  high  quality  of  their  art  work. 

Their  artistic  abilities  became  evident  through  the  School 
Broadcast  series,  "It's  Fun  to  Draw,"  in  which  students  listen  to  a 
playlet  or  poem,  then  express  their  impressions  in  a  picture.  The 
pupils  cf  Manly  School  at  Carvel,  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Gadd,  have  displayed  enthusiastic  imagination  and  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  feeling  for  action  and  rhythm  cf  movement.  Their 
work  is  representative  of  the  finest  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
three  prairie  provinces  participating  in  the  program. 

"It's  Fun  to  Draw"  is  broadcast  on  alternate  Wednesday  after- 
noons from  October  to  April.  Students  listen  to  a  dramatization 
of  a  stcry  or  the  narration  of  a  poem,  and  then,  on  large  sheets  cf 
drawing  paper,  they  depict  the  parts  of  the  story  which  appeal 
to  their  imaginations.  While  they  draw,  appropriate  music  is  played 
to  stimulate  the  imagination.  The  students  find  that  music  relaxes 
them  and  inspires  their  creative  abilities.  The  rhythm  indicates  the 
acticn  and  mood  to  be  represented  in  the  picture. 

Some  of  the  subjects  offered  in  this  year's  series  included  a 
Hallo\Te'en  ghost  story,  the  fairy  tale  of  Hansel  and  Gretel,  an 
account  cf  Eskimo  life,  the  poem  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  and 
an  adventure  trip  about  life  on  Mars.  To  all  of  these,  the  pupils 
cf  Manly  School  responded  with  vivid  representations.  Their  drav7- 


ings  were  full  of  action  and  color.  Their  figures  were  life-like  and 
surroundings  were  real. 

At  periodic  intervals  during  the  year,  travelling  exhibits  are 
made  up  trom  drawings  submitted  by  the  various  schools.  The 
exhibits  are  leaned  to  classrooms  throughout  the  Province,  so  that 
students  may  view  the  work  done  by  other  Alberta  girls  and  boys. 
Each  child  whose  picture  is  selected  for  exhibition  receives  an 
Honor  Roll  Card  bearing  his  name  and  the  number  of  times  his 
v/ork  has  been  of  exhibition  quality. 

Manly  School  students  are  consistent  exhibitors.  In  current 
exhibits  is  a  monochromatic  drawing  of  an  Eskimo  sled  team.  This 
was  dene  by  Rose  Oshvalda,  13  years  of  age,  and  shows  an 
S-shaped  string  of  sled  dogs,  driven  by  an  Eskimo.  The  picture, 
finished  in  muted  shades  of  grey,  is  so  realistic  the  dogs  seem  to 
be  alive.  Hockey  and  skiing  pictures,  drawn  as  a  result  of  a  winter 
sports  stcry,  embody  the  sharp  edge  of  the  winter  air,  the  fast 
acticn  of  skater  and  skier,  and  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  participants. 

The  art  work  cf  these  pupils  from  grade  one  to  nine  is  proof 
cf  the  merit  of  the  broadcasts.  "It's  Fun  to  draw,"  which  completed 
its  third  consecutive  broadcast  year  over  five  Alberta  radio  stations 
cn  April  15,  exorcises  the  imagination  of  its  listeners,  inspires  clear, 
creative  thinking  and  an  ability  to  express  one's  experiences  with 
confidence.  • 


the  class  hard  at  their  drawing 


Teacher  Gadd  and  two  of  her  promising  pupils  .  . 
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Story  Of  Frank  Slide  Recalled 

On  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Of  Disaster 

(On  April  29th,  citizens  of  Frank  and  their  neighbors  from  nearby 
Crowsnest  Pass  toivns  observed  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  great  rock  slide 
which  struck  their  aviet  community,  killing  70  persons.  The  story  of  the 
memorable  Frank  Slide  is  told  below  ) . 

Turtle  Mountain,  the  mountain  which  dominates  Frank,  is  part 
of  the  most  easterly  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  long, 
narrow,  wedge-shaped  ridge  surmounted  by  rocky  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which  tower  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Oldman 
River,  or  7,100  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  is  from  this  mountain  at  dawn,  April  29,  1903,  that  disaster 
struck.  Most  of  the  valley  dwellers  were  asleep  VT-hen  a  mass  of 
rock  nearly  a  half  mile  square  and  400-500  feet  thick,  broke 
loose  from  the  east  face  of  Turtle  and  plunged  into  the  valley. 
With  terrific  momentum,  the  rock  slide  cut  through  the  bed  of  the 
Oldman  River  and,  sweeping  water  and  mud  with  it,  hurled  itself 
up  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  to  a  height  of  400  feet.  An  area 
of  slightly  more  than  a  square  mile  was  covered  with  rock  debris 
to  depths  varying  from  three  to  150  feet. 

Although  the  greater  part  cf  Frank  lay  outside  the  slide's 
area,  70  people  were  killed.  The  tipple  and  plant  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Canadian  American  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  mine  was 
destroyed  as  well  as  a  barn  and  seven  cottages  at  the  east  end 
of  Frank,  six  outlying  houses,  two  ranches  and  numerous  horses 
and  cattle.  Seven  thousand  feet  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Railway  and  a 
mile  of  the  Frank  and  Grassy  Mountain  Railway  were  engulfed. 
Everyone  living  in  the  path  of  the  slide  was  swept  away  except  a 
few  near  the  edge  of  the  rock  mass  who  inexplicably  escaped. 

Many  inhabitants  of  Frank,  awakened  by  the  slide,  described 
the  noise  like  that  of  steam  escaping  under  pressure.  They  could 
feel  the  thud  of  the  rocks  striking  the  valley  but  said  the  general 
shock  was  not  like  that  of  an  earthquake. 

One  man  awoke  to  the  sound  of  what  he  thought  was  hail. 
By  the  time  he  had  realized  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  his  house 
began  to  rock  and  he  was  carried  away  in  seconds.  He  came  to 
rest  behind  some  rocks,  40  feet  from  where  his  house  had  been. 

An  engineer  backing  for  another  load  of  coal  cars  at  the  mine 
siding  was  alerted  by  the  unmistakable  sound  of  rock  breaking 
away  from  Turtle  Mountain.  He  changed  his  locomotive  to  full 
speed  ahead  and  ran  out  of  the  danger  area  while  his  conductor 
watched  some  men  working  at  the  tipple  buried  by  the  slide 
while  they  tried  to  reach  safety. 

In  the  coal  mine,  a  shift  of  19  men  were  working  in  a  tunnel 
when  the  slide  came  down.  A  blast  of  air  rushed  into  their  tunnel, 
blowing  them  off  their  feet  and  rock  debris  blocked  their  exit.  Seven- 
teen miners  worked  13  hours  digging  an  alternate  exit  from  the 
tunnel  and  escaped  but  two  miners  were  never  found. 

The  swiftness  and  immensity  of  the  Frank  Slide  staggers  the 
imagination.  Roughly,  90,000,000  tons  of  rock  fell,  flowed  down  the 
mountain-side,  through  the  river  and  across  the  valley  in,  at  most, 
100  seconds. 

A  combination  of  causes  led  to  the  disaster.  The  condition 
was  present  in  Turtle  Mountain  itself  which  was  badly  overbalanced 
and  thoroughly  traversed  with  cracks  in  which  water  and  frost 
continually  eroded  the  mountain's  weak  support.  Summer  rainfall 
had  been  heavy  for  several  years  which  had  speeded  up  the 
weathering  process. 

Two  seismic  disturbances  probably  added  their  bit.  One,  in 
1901,  was  pronounced  and  shook  the  entire  world  while  a  moderate 
disturbance  registered  on  the  Toronto  seismograph  six  hours  before 
the  Frank  Slide. 

The  base  of  Turtle  also  had  been  weakened  by  the  chambers 
of  the  coal  mine  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  mountain's  base. 
Heavy  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  slide,  following  a  series  of  hot 
days  which  had  filled  the  mountain's  cracks  and  fissures  with 
melted  snow,  may  have  been  the  final  expanding  force  which 
broke  the  last  support  and  released  the  immense  rock  mass  to 
plunge  3,100  feet  into  the  Oldman  Valley.  © 


Workmen  rebuilding  ihe  buried  railway  after  the  slide.  This  historic  view  was 
taken  looking  north  toward  the  Gap  of  the  Oldman  River. 

Pliotn  by  Geological  Survey  oj  Canada 


The  main  street  of  the  Town  of  Frank  13  hours  after  the  great  slide.  Contrary 
to  legend,  the  town  was  not  destroyed  in  the  slide.  The  mine,  the  railroad, 
various  ranches,  and  a  number  of  cottages  on  the  town's  outskirts  were  destroyed 
but  the  town  itself  survived.  A  rumor  which  continues  to  circulate  is  that  the 
town  bank  was  buried  together  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  bank  can  be 
seen  standing,  untouched  by  the  slide,  on  Ihe  right  side  of  the  street.  In  the 
central  background  of  the  photo,  a  mass  of  men  can  be  seen  on  the  streeL  These 
are  the  miners  who  cut  their  way  to  freedom  after  being  trapped  in  Ihe  mine 
for  13  hours.  The  wagon  coming  up  the  street  carries  a  miner  injured  in  the  slide. 

Photo  by  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 


.  .  .  The  Frank  Slide  as  it  is  today  .  .  . 

Alberta  Government  Photo 
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A  Growing  Shortaqe 


Alberta  Teacher  Supply  Insufficient  to  Meet  Demand 

Demand  for  First  Seven  Grades  Will  Be  Critical  During  Next  Ten  Years,- 
Losses  From  Profession  and  FHigh  School  Group  Aggravate  Shortage 


{This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  discussing  the  problem  of  providing 
sufficient  teachers  for  Alberta  classrooms.  The  second  article,  which  will 
appear  in  the  May  15th  issue  of  Within  Our  Borders,  will  cover  teacher 
training. ) 

Supplying  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  teachers  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  Alberta  education. 

The  teacher  shortage  is  not  new.  Ever  since  1905,  when  Alberta 
was  organized  as  a  Province,  there  has  been  a  gap  between  teacher 
demand  and  supply.  Only  during  the  depression  years  has  there 
been  a  surplus  of  teachers. 

Some  of  the  factors  causing  the  teacher  shortage  are  listed 
in  the  recent  report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of  Teacher 
Education.  These  factors  are  the  general  prosperity  of  Canada;  the 
salaries  paid  teachers;  the  increase  in  the  number,  variety  and 
attractiveness  of  occupations  available  to  young  people;  the  changed 
attitude  of  young  people  toward  living  conditions;  the  teaching 
profession's  lack  of  prestige  and  status;  the  intensive  preparation 
required  for  the  profession  and  the  exacting  demands  which  are 
imposed  on  teachers,  and  the  predominance  of  women  teachers 
who  eventually  leave  teaching  for  marriage. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  teacher  shortage  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  times  which  will  be  remedied  by  natural  adjustments.  There  are 
shortages  of  all  professional  men  and  women,  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  and  technicians,  shortage  of  labour.  Yet  an  examination 
of  the  forces  working  on  the  teacher  demand  gives  no  reason  for 
complacency.  Unless  more  young  people  are  attracted  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  the  shortage  will  grow  in  future  years. 

A  recent  study  of  population  trends  by  B.  Y.  Card,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  shows  clearly  how 
Alberta's  future  demand  for  teachers  will  grow. 

Alberta  is  growing  faster  and  has  a  higher  rate  of  natural 
increase  than  any  other  western  Province.  Between  1946  and  1951, 
the  greatest  increase  in  population  came  from  children  four  years 
old  and  younger;  in  contrast,  the  15-19  age  group — the  major  source 
of  new  teachers — increased  relatively  little.  If  all  Alberta  teachers 
came  from  this  group,  half  the  high  school  students  now  would 

The  Chan^in^  Face  of  Alberta 


The  neat,  orderly  pailei-n  of  strip  iarniiiig  stretches  to  the  horizon  in  this 
photograph  taken  above  the  winding  main  canal  oi  the  St.  Rlary-Milk  Biver 
Development.  Irrigation  has  brought  a  wide  variety  of  crops  to  southern  Alberta, 
and  the  irrigated  fields  produce  cereal  grains,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  sugar 
beets,  com,  and  many  table  vegetables. 


have  to  be  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  in  order  that  there 
could  be  teachers  for  the  classrooms  which  will  serve  the  5-9  age 
group  in  1956.  For  the  next  ten  years,  teachers  for  Grades  1-7  will 
be  needed  urgently,  with  the  demand  growing  critical  between 
1956  and  1961. 

Assuming  that  ten  percent  of  teachers  leave  the  profession 
each  year,  approximately  1,000  new  teachers  will  be  required  each 
year  between  1952  and  1956;  1,200-1,375  each  year  between  1957 
and  1961;  and  1,375-1,500  a  year  between  1962  and  1966. 

The  increasing  movement  of  population  to  Alberta  cities  and 
towns  may  step  up  high  school  attendance  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
urban  life  and  its  greater  employment  opportunities  will  work 
against  increases  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  beginning 
a  teaching  career. 

Few  graduates  of  today's  high  schools  are  interested  in  teach- 
ing, and  many  students  drop  out  of  school  before  Grades  1 1  and  12 
Of  20,000  pupils  entering  Grade  1,  only  2,700  graduate  from  high 
school  12  years  later.  Of  those  who  left  high  school  before  graduat- 
ing, possibly  40  percent  were  mentally  qualified  to  continue  their 
schooling  into  university. 

As  serious  as  the  loss  of  potential  teachers  from  the  ranks 
of  high  school  students  is  the  loss  of  teachers  from  the  profession 
itself.  Every  year.  Alberta  schools  lose  roughly  700  teachers,  oi 
whom  324  are  married  women  who  return  to  housework,  101  women 
who  leave  to  be  married,  and  106  men  and  women  who  transfer 
to  other  occupations.  In  the  past  two  years,  twice  as  many  men 
as  women  teachers  have  left  teaching  for  other  jobs.  Even  the 
yearly  loss  of  teachers  from  the  profession  is  not  being  replaced 
by  new  teachers.  In  1952,  the  total  number  of  teachers  potentially 
available  from  the  Faculty  of  Education  was  635;  in  1953,  it  will 
be  661.  The  number  of  new  teachers  graduating  each  year  is  barely 
enough  to  replace  losses  let  alone  narrow  the  gap  between  supply 
and  increasing  demand.  • 

COMING  EVENTS 


During  the  next  few  months  Alberta  will  be  the  scene  o 
national  and  international  interest.  Within  Our  Borders  wilt 
Irom    April   through   September.    Injormation    should  be 
Borders,  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 


Date  Event 

V/ay     3  Recreation  Week 

May    8-  9  Alberta  Veterinary  Association 

May  14-Ib  District  13,  Optimist  International 

May  18  Sports  Day 

May  18  Olds  Agricultural  Society  Sports  Day 

May  18—20  Canadian  Society  of  Laboratory 

Technologists 

May  19  Lloydminster  Bull  Sale 

May  19-21  Municipal  Secretary-Treasurers'  Convention 

May  21-22  Active  International 

May  22-28  I.O.D.E. 

May  23-25  B'Nai  Brith 


f  many  events  of  provincial, 
list  all  COMING  EVENTS 
forwarded    to    Within  Our 

Place 

LETHBRIDGE 

Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

Macdonald  Hotel 

EDMONTON 

BEAVERLODGE 

OLDS 

Macdonald  Hotel 
EDMONTON 
LLOYDMINSTER 
BANFF 

Macdonald  Hotel 
EDMONTON 
Macdonald  Hotel 
EDMONTON 
Macdonald  Hotel 
EDMONTON  - 


"Within  Onr  Borders"  is  a  poblicaiion  designed  ta-^^ 
(Bcquaint  the  people  of  the  Province  with  the  admiBlstroHeQ 
and  services  of  the  Alberta  Govcnunent. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the 
Government  wiU  be  efiective  ia  the  degree  they  are  kno^u 
and  used. 

Any  material  used  is  lor  immediate  republication.  AS 
photographs  used  are  Alberta  Goverasien)  Phoiogroyks 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  te  "Wlthla  Owt 
Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Ediaonton. 
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Growth  Of  Industry  Brings  Changes  In  Province 

Alberta  Population  Moving  From  Country  To  Cities  And  Towns; 
Availability  Of  Raw  Materials  Attracting  New  Industries 


the  Kingswar  industrial  area  of  Edmonton  .  . 


nickle  refinery  under  construction 
at  Fort  Saskatchewan  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  Canadian  Chemical  Company  plant 
at  Edmonton  .  .  . 


Alberta's  expanding  industrial  development  is  having  a  far- 
reaching  impact  on  the  life  of  its  citizens. 

The  growth  of  industry  in  a  predominantly  agricultural  Province 
is  making  itself  felt  by  many  social  changes,  some  of  which  are 
perceptible  and  easily  charted,  others  vague  and  impossible  of 
assessment  until  the  passage  of  years. 

One  of  the  significant  and  most  immediate  effects  of  industrial 
expansion  has  been  on  population.  Alberta  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  community.  Since  1901,  the  trend  of  population 
movement  has  been  toward  the  cities  but  it  was  not  until  1946 
that  the  increase  in  urban  population  began  to  rise  steeply  while 
the  rural  population  started  a  gradual  decline. 

In  1951,  the  urban  population  (people  living  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages  of  1,000  or  over)  gained  ascendency  over  the  rural 
population.  The  1951  census  showed  Alberta's  urban  population 
totalled  almost  52  percent  of  the  entire  provincial  population; 
since  this  census,  urban  population  has  continued  to  increase 
strongly  while  the  rural  population  is  decreasing  rapidly. 

This  movement  from  the  farms  to  the  towns  and  cities  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  growth  of  the  larger  cities  of  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  The  populations  of  Calgary  and  Edmonton  grew  more 
than  70  percent  betv/een  1946  and  1951  but  during  the  same  period, 
the  populations  of  Taber  in  the  midst  of  an  irrigation  boom,  and 
Ponoka,  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  almost  doubled.  The 
Tov/n  cf  Westlcck,  north  of  Edmonton,  showed  about  the  some 
percentage  population  increase  as  Edmonton  while  in  northern 
Alberta,  Peace  River's  population  increased  approximately  50  per- 
cent and  Grande  Prairie  almost  85  percent. 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  have  received  the  larger  share  of  the 
new  industries  coming  to  Alberta  and  the  latter,  happily  located 
in  the  centre  of  oil  development,  has  made  a  spectacular  industrial 
growth,  but  all  towns  and  cities  are  sharing  in  the  economic 
prosperity  of  Alberta.  Their  growth  has  been  due  mainly  to  the 
Harge  sums  being  spent  on  oil  development,  the  healthy  state  of 
the  farm  industry,  and  the  expansion  of  the  transportation  and 
tlonslruction  industries  rather  than  a  growth  in  manufacturing 
industries  but  as  industrialization  grows  in  Alberta,  it  will  spread 
to  the  smaller  towns.  Already  some  industries  have  been  established 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities  and  others  will  follow. 

The  major  factor  which  has  drawn  large  industries  to  Alberta 
li?cently  has  been  the  availability  of  raw  materials.  Petrochemical 
plants  like  the  giants  of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.  and  Canadian 
Chemical  Co.  in  the  Edmonton  area  were  attracted  by  Alberta's 
large  natural  gas  reserves.  When  Alberta's  chemical  plants  are 


producing  in  capacity,  the  Province  will  boast  the  largest  chemical 
area  in  Canada. 

Despite  the  value  of  large  quantities  of  raw  materials,  Sherritt- 
Gordon  Mines  has  demonstrated  that  a  local  supply  of  raw  materials 
is  not  the  only  requirement  for  an  industrial  site.  Natural  gas  in 
quantity  will  be  required  for  its  refinery  processes  but  the  raw 
material  will  be  ore  from  the  Lynn  Lake  area  of  northern  Manitoba. 
Sherritt-Gordon  also  outlined  the  industrial  opportunities  of  small 
Alberta  communities  by  spotting  its  $17,000,000  refinery  at  Fort 
Saskatchewan,  a  town  of  1,076  population. 

A  number  of  secondary  industries,  founded  upon  the  by-products 
of  the  large  f)etrochemical  plants,  will  spring  up  in  Alberta  but 
the  key  to  a  large  secondary  industry  in  the  Province  is  population. 
As  the  Province's  population  grows,  manufacturers  will  be  provided 
v/ith  a  stable  consumer  market  for  the  many  articles  now  being 
made  in  ether  parts  of  Canada. 

The  growth  of  Alberta's  manufacturing  industries  has  been 
impressive.  In  1952,  the  gross  value  of  production  was  $461,865,000, 
an  increase  of  more  than  400  percent  since  1939.  Since  1939,  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  industry  has  increased  from  13,000  to 
29,000.  The  manufacturing  industry  now  employs  11  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  while  25  percent  are  employed  in  other  industries. 
Agriculture  absorbs  35  percent  of  the  labor  force  and  other  primary 
industries  nine  percent. 

In  1952,  new  investment  in  Alberta's  economy  totalled 
$541,700,000,  cf  which  14  percent  was  invested  in  manufacturing, 
35  percent  in  the  construction  industry  and  the  primary  industries 
and  13  percent  in  utilities. 

Development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  northern  Canada 
also  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  Alberta's  industrial  development 
for  the  lines  of  communication  for  the  North  run  north  and  south. 
In  Alberta,  the  area  running  north  from  Lethbridge  through  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  to  the  North  West  Territories  is  a  vital  traffic  lane 
for  the  north  country. 

At  Pine  Point,  on  the  south  shore  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  there 
are  large  reserves  of  accessible  lead-zinc  ore.  This  ore  is  800  miles 
north  of  the  lead-zinc  smelting  plant  at  Trail,  B.C.,  and  if  the  ore 
is  to  be  refined,  a  closer  refinery  would  be  indicated.  Drilling  for 
natural  gas  is  being  conducted  in  the  Hay  River  district  west  of 
Pine  Point  but  if  natural  gas  is  not  found  in  quantity,  it  is  a  logical 
prediction  that  a  refinery  would  be  built  in  Alberta  to  take  advantage 
of  natural  gas  supplies. 

Development  of  Pine  Point  will  depend  on  building  a  railway 
from  Grimshaw  on  the  Mackenzie  Highway.  If  the  building  of  this 
rcihvay  is  justified,  other  northern  mines  will  become  economic  and 
the  development  of  the  North  will  be  rapid,  with  a  resultant 
beneficial  effect  on  Alberta's  industrial  development.  • 


